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A constitutional convention of 'an American State is a
representative body of one chamber, acting for, the whole com-
munity, in whom resides the power, according to the theory of
our institutions, of amending, altering, or abolishing the exist-
ing form of the State government and of substituting a new
one, subject only to the condition expressly imposed by the
Federal Constitution, that the form shall be republican, and to
the further implied condition that it shall consist with the rights
and authority of the United States. Exercising this ample
and original power of moulding the political institutions of
society for the purpose, at least, of determining what shall be
submitted to the people for their final ratification, such a body
eminently demands the highest range of talent and character
that the society can furnish. The people of Massachusetts
were not unmindful of what they owed to their own interests,
or to the science and the cause of good government, in constitut-
ing this convention. They wisely excluded no one on account
of his present public station. Several of the prominent judges,
including Parker, the Chief Justice of the Commonwealth, and
both of the Federal judges, Story and Davis, were members.
All the learned professions, the merchants, the agricultural
classes, the town and the rural populations, were duly repre-
sented by a body of delegates whose aggregate weight of char-
acter and ability has not been exceeded by that of any assembly
that was ever convened in ]STew England. The venerable John
Adams, then in his eighty-fifth year, added grace and dignity
to the convention as one of its members, and the compliment was
paid to him of electing him its president; but he declined the
duty of the chair, and the Chief Justice was then substituted as
the presiding officer. The convention was necessarily a large
body, because the municipalities of the State, consisting of
about three hundred towns, had always claimed and 'exercised
the right of separate representation in all political action, and
because their corporate existence, in fact, lay at the foundation
of the State itself. The number of delegates for each town was
fixed at the number by which it was entitled to be represented
111 the lower House of the Legislature. This gave a convention
of nearly five hundred members. So numerous a body of
course embraced elements of decidedly radical as well as of